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The immediate effect of the Revolution in France was to
destroy both the old charitable foundations of the Church and
the royal bounty.   A heavy burden was thus thrown on the
local authorities, more especially in the towns (the peasantry
of the country had profited by the Revolution, both in escaping
old burdens and in acquiring new land), and Napoleon did
something to enable them to meet the burden.   The octrois
imposed in towns were specially devoted to charity, along with
a part of the proceeds of municipal property; the prefects and
mayors were active in relief; and the many public works under-
taken by Napoleon's government provided a new source of
employment.  But France, in her normal condition since 1815
a great self-sufficing country, with an industrious peasant popu-
lation, has not been afflicted by the problems of England, and
the English reforms of 1834 had no parallel in contemporary
French legislation.  A law of the Third Republic, passed in
1871, allowed each department to initiate methods of general
assistance, and compelled all to assist lunatics, destitute chil-
dren, and those who from sickness or old age were unable to
work.   But no separate organization was created, exclusively
devoted to the relief of pauperism. The departments and the
communes administered asylums, institutions for destitute chil-
dren, and hospitals as part of their general duties; and in the
sphere of 'general assistance' relief was given by bureaux de
bienfaisance from funds which, if they were partly derived from
communal contributions, were also derived from endowments
and from charitable gifts.   On the one hand, France linked
poor relief with general local government; on the other, she
linked voluntary to public contribution. The Prussian system,
as it developed during the nineteenth century, was equally
unlike the English. Poor relief was one of the functions of the
new system of local government which, as we have seen, was
elaborated in Prussia from the days of Stein onwards.  In the
towns it was administered by a special committee, containing
co-opted members (or 'selected citizens') in addition to alder-
men and councillors, and acting under the presidency of a
professional burgomaster; special poor rates were not levied;